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Foreword 


In this rapidly changing world there are two Aspects in the 
Design of Houses. There is the Established, and there is the 
Exploratory or “*Modern’’. The former will see the house part of 
the ground on which it stands, built of materials gathered from the 
surrounding country. So does the garden grow from the land- 
scape. The latter will see the house as a white bird, descended from 
the sky and perched upon the grcen fields. Having approved of Its 
site it will send out ‘‘feelers’> on cither side, to hold it to the 
ground: these are the gardens. 

Throughout this book the examples chosen are mainly those 
of the Established Aspect. Readers will know that the proper 
interpretation of good design can be a source for ideas regardless 


of date or character. 
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FORMAL GARDINS AND THE ORDERING OF A LANDSCAPE 


Introduction 


THE quality of garden decoration must first be considered in relation to the 
whole design, and not as a problem by itself. Many confusing ideas exist as 
to what is meant by “the whole’ design, however, and a preliminary survey is 
necessary. A garden is primarily the handiwork of man and made for his enjoyment, 
and whatever point of view may be adopted for its disposition, this remains a constant 
fact. There are two definable points of view. The one is the formal or architectural, 
and the other is the naturalistic or “landscape”. 

The formal garden is the oldest kind of garden since man first built himself an 
abode of straight lines. It is the extension of the dwelling into the landscape and the 
meeting-place between the furniture of man and that of nature. When formal 
gardens were first made they were enclosed by strong protecting walls, and had the 
appearance and gave the sensation of being extra rooms of the house with the sky 
as the ceiling. As times progressed the walls were thrown down and the gardens 
marched into the surrounding contours of nature. Always, however, the basis of 
design was that which governed the house, namely the desire for comfort and well- 
being that comes from paths that are straight and even, and lawns and flower-beds 
that are orderly and balanced. 

The idea underlying the landscape garden, on the other hand, 1s that the garden 
is an arca of idealized nature. It is acknowledged that a landscape made by nature 
only is not necessarily perfect, and can be improved by man working under a system. 
Thus groups of trees and flowering shrubs can be united to the ground by undulations 
of turf, and form a romantic picture in themselves. Into this area neither man, nor 
any of his works, can obtrude without shattering the illusion of nature; for his 
presence is a discord. 

Whichever point of view may be taken, if the garden lies surrounding the 
house, the character of the house must give something to that of the garden. It 1s the 
house that gives the whole a sense of unity, and if a “landscape” garden is placed 
too close there may be a clash of ideas. A beautiful compromise can be made by sur- 
rounding the house with formal gardens, which give way later to natural gardens. 


Decoration having been described as playing a minor part in a large and 
complete composition, the next consideration is its purpose and necessity. It is 
known that the human being likes to create his own world of illusion and the garden 
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is probably the place where the desire has found its most permanent satisfaction. 
(This peculiar desire reaches its climax in the theatre, where for a few brief hours we 
are taken away violently from the commonplace of everyday things.) The house 
itsclf is so part of the necessity of existence that it cannot offer the same feeling of 
escape. Decoration, thercfore, helps by association of ideas to escape from the 
commonplace. 

Again, the human being requires to humanize any place that he himself wishes to 
occupy for a length of time. This is achieved in several ways, but if we observe 
any room or the exterior of any building we see small details like mouldings full of 
curved forms and little intimate shapes which tend to unite human beings with the 
square forms of buildings. This relationship between man and his building reached 
its peak in the eighteenth century, when it is possible to trace line by line and curve 
by curve how the quality of the human being is introduced into architecture. The 
present-day tendency is to create great masses of building which are noble in them- 
selves, but which are inhuman because of their lack of this sympathy. The second 
reason for decoration is therefore to promote sympathy with architecture. 

The third reason is expression of exuberance. An English philosopher described 
the three elements of architecture as being Commodity, Firmness, and Delight. The 
element of Delight calls for ornament that may even appear to have no function 
other than entirely to please by the beauty of shape and colour. Probably this clement 
is the most elusive of all, and it is certainly the most human. 

These are possibly the three main reasons why decoration is essential to a garden. 
The principles that underlie its disposition are various. An ornament in itself is 
a centre of interest, and therefore a garden that tends to be haphazard may be drawn 
together by the judicious placing of a single ornament of special design. Ornament 
may also emphasize particular parts like entrance piers, or alternatively may end a 
long vista, where otherwise the eye would not find satisfaction in coming to rest. 
Ornament again may be so disposed as to distribute the architecture of the house into 
the surrounding gardens. 


At the present day the world of illusion is sustained dramatically and somewhat 
cheaply by such means as association of ideas with the past. Crazy-paving, thatch, 
and other remembrances are introduced because the makers of gardens have seen 
these features in old and beautiful gardens. This surely is false sentiment in regard to 
a new garden, for at the time when the older gardens were made, the use of those 
materials was eminently practical. There is nothing so mean in a garden as false 
sentiment and nothing so fine as the sentiment that rises out of a garden built logically 
and straightforwardly in the materials of the time. 
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Exuberance tends to overcrowd, and a garden may be spoilt by clustering 
within a small area a number of features, where one would have been sufficient to 
give the dignity required. Whatever the quality of the ornament itself, it is the 
disposition that can make or mar the garden. 

The choice of decoration comes within many categories, but possibly the most 
important is suitability to purpose. The purpose should be the inspiration of 
design, and to-day it is only rarely that a garden ornament has no purpose what- 
socver. Broadly speaking, the features of domestic garden work require a purpose, 
while those in a great and monumental garden are there only for the sensations of 
pleasure and delight. Thus sculpture is a natura] feature in a garden of great size 
in which entertaining on a large scale may be expected, whereas it is more often 
than not out of place in the ordinary domestic garden. 

Sculpture is precious, has no purpose other than to delight, and is associated 
with surroundings that are more idealistic than are usually found round the small 
sized house. In such a setting it 1s apt to look forlorn. Even so, if the design of the 
sculpture and its base is cxamined, we see that though there is apparently no 
functional excuse for the sculpture, the design of the whole group may be analysed 
as carefully as any piece of utilitarian ornament. The purpose of the base is to 
support the sculpture and the lines should direct the eye upwards. In garden 
work the base should echo something of the delight expressed in the figure above, 
for otherwise 1t may become too severe and lose the clement of joy. The bases of 
such groups as the Egyptian sculptures in the British Muscum are plain blocks of 
granite and admirable for their purpose, but they form no part of the extension 
of the decorative qualitics of the figure. It is a mistake to assume that a base should 
only contrast with the sculpture, and the historical conception of absorbing the 
figure into the base by curved lines and mouldings gave the whole composition a 
voluptuous unity. 

When ornament in a garden is confined to features that have a work to perform, 
such as the flower-pot, it is function that must be the inspiration of its design. One of 
the most delightful characteristics of the Southern European garden 1s the lemon 
tree in a terracotta pot. These pots are made over three fect in diameter, and may 
be decorated by horizontal circular bands. So long as the decoration thus echoes 
the structural lines, it is entirely appropriate. When, however, ornament is applied 
in a manner that has no relation to structure, it appears merely embossed upon a 
fine shape and becomes superficial and unnecessary. Possibly one of the most 
gracious examples of design in relation to function is that shown by the sundial 
on page 51. Obviously the sundial could have been supported equally well 
on a plain circular stone shaft, but exuberance has modelled the shaft into shapes 
that are infinitely more suggestive of the capacity of stone to perform its work. This 
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sundial may well represent the extent to which a material may be distorted, without 
disturbing our sensibilities, to express a poetic idea. 

Equal dignity and delight may be obtained in the smallest garden, where even 
a sundial is unsuitable, by such a common feature as a garden seat. This seat 
should, like the sundial, primarily be designed for its purpose. It should provide 
comfort and be reasonably strong and weather-resisting. And it should not only 
be these things; its design should suggest them, offering invitation. The idea of 
welcome in a seat at once gives a clue to a departure from absolute function. 


Suitability to purpose and position is the first quality of garden ornament. 
The second is the suitability of the design towards the materials in which it is con- 
structed. The sundial on page 51 has been described as being of a stone character, 
and if this were repeated in timber it would at once lose its distinction. A wooden 
sundial should give the suggestion of less permanence, and because wood can be 
worked to a finer degree than stone, so the mouldings should be sharper and less 
rounded. The building matcrials most commonly used in a garden are stone, 
marble, brick, terracotta, timber and metal. The most robust and substantial 1s 
stone, whose mouldings and shapes should suggest its solid quality; and the most 
elegant and dainty 1s mctal. The harmony given, let us say, by a pair of wrought 
iron gates held between two stone piers is largely due to the satisfaction that comes 
from the right use of materials. 

But all material is in time destructible by the elements. A sense of protection 
has been the inspiration of some of the most beautiful forms in all architecture, 
forms that have become associated in our everyday lives and have now partially lost 
their first significance. Most monumental buildings in England are crowned by 
what is known as a classic cornice. This feature is composed of a number of mould- 
ings and shapes which give to the interesting shadows a great sense of well-being and 
affluence. It came into being two or three thousand years ago and in one form or 
another has held the field continuously. At the present day, the tendency is to strip 
the classic cornice and leave the tops of buildings bare against the sky-line. The 
wall surfaces, not seeming to require protection from the weather, appear brutal. 

It is proper that features, having lost their original meaning, should be thus 
removed in an age when everything must have a definite function. They may then 
become restored to their original form. When the first stone wall was built it was 
crowned by a slab projecting in such a way as to throw water clear of the surface. 
This projecting stone was flat and solid and rectangular. It was found that by 
giving supporting stones to this large stone a greater projection could be obtained. 
It was also found that just as protection was required for the main wall surface of 
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the building, so it was required for the face of the projecting stone. Thus two 
additional features came into being: a small projection or concave mould was given 
as a crowning feature, and a small supporting convex mould was given beneath. 
(The curves of these two mouldings more or less followed the line of the human 
hand if performing a similar work.) Subsequently a drip was given to the main 
projecting stone, and there developed an even more complicated system of support 
to the main member. So elaborate did this system in time become that the original 
idea was lost and the cornice degenerated into a number of stone forms without 
relation to purpose. 

This decline of one of the most beautiful of all forms of architecture into the 
commonplace is an example of how ornament may degenerate in other respects if 
it loses the original idea of purpose. 


The object of ornament to “humanize” a garden involves the question of scale. 
A garden may inspire a sense of dignity or meanness simply through the appro- 
priateness of size of its ornament. Scale is largely given by those parts of a garden 
that are exactly related to the human being, of which the most obvious example 
is a flight of steps. However magnificent or small a garden, and whatever date 
it may be, the relation of treads and risers must perpetually remain the same. 
While steps are constant, however, such things as sizes of paths are variable according 
to whether the garden is large or small. The width of a domestic path may be 
governed by two people walking abreast, while that of a garden meant for enter- 
tainment should be wider to hold a greater number of people. To provide a domestic 
garden with a wide path is out of scale because it 1s out of keeping with the idea of 
the use of the garden. Conversely, to provide a narrow path as a feature in a large 
garden is also discordant, because it could not comfortably perform the purpose for 
which it was designed. 


We will now consider in detail the decorative motives and ornaments which 
constitute the everyday garden. These ornaments range from those which are solely 
decorative to those which decorate building. Since the ideal of a garden is the 
element of delight, we will begin from within and work outwards towards the struc- 
ture with which it is protected. 
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Fic. 1 A famous English Flower Garden: Salisbury Cathedral Close 
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PART ONE 


Flowers 


In the everyday garden, the primary decoration is usually the Flower. It is not the purpose of 
this book in any way to touch upon the horticulture of flowers, but their disposition is as vital 
to the delight of the garden as the flower itself. We will, therefore, begin with the disposition 


of flowers. 


FLOWERS in nature run wild, and to this is due much of her charm. When man first 
made a garden, however, he desired to put into a small arca a more varied mass 
of bright colours and shapes than could normally be found in the natural country. 
His idea was to select from various sources (which in time came to embrace the whole 
world) and so to encourage each species to give of its best that in a very small area 
of ground he was able to produce an effect which nature herself had found impossible 
to do. Nor was nature desirous of producing this effect even if she had been able 
to, because this mixed medley was man-made entirely. 

It was soon found that flowers looked at their best in situations which horti- 
culturally they themselves preferred. Again, flower-beds in complex shapes confuse 
the issue as to which is the more engrossing, the pattern of the beds or the medley 
of the flowers. Traction gives the English enclosed flower garden beds with simple 
access paths; and also the herbaceous border, of all garden features architecturally 
the most plain and decoratively the most wonderful. The background of a yew 
hedge, clipped formally, is probably one of the most satisfactory of all to the her- 
baccous border, for its colour and shape are an exact foil to the flowers, and it gives 
an actual as well as a sentimental sense of protection. 

In laying cut flower beds there are numerous pitfalls that can make an otherwise 
good design commonplace. Thus the arca of the paths that surround the beds 
should either exceed or be less than those of the beds. The edgings of the beds are 
important, and such a junction as soil and gravel is untidy in practice, the earth 
and gravel intermingling. 


The disposition of flowers falls into two main categories. The first concerns 
flowers in the mass. The second concerns flowers shown individually in tubs, vases, 
boxes, etc. 

In just the same way that we have suggested that flowers may be spoilt if 
enclosed in too complicated a setting, so individual plants may look out of place 
if filling a vase that is over-elaborate. If garden ornament such as a vase is intended 
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for use, its design should either echo or foil the flowers it holds. The very elaborate 
vase is altogether different, for this is designed to be a rich decoration in itself, and 
is so sophisticated in design that the addition of flowers becomes an afterthought. 
One of the most delightful and satisfying English systems of showing off individual 
flowers is the plain, circular wooden tub, held together with two or three iron bands. 

An alternative and permanent method is by means of the “‘box’”’. This may be 
of stone, brick, or any other building material, and is so designed that it is part of 
the house. This attractive feature may be used to link a house architecturally with 


its surroundings. 
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Design for an enclosed garden, about 1675 
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1c.2 An herbaceous border in a less formal setting, but nevertheless well related to its surroundings. Here the flowe 
ppear to climb back until they mect the Cotswold house of traditional gables. [Hidcot Manor, Gloucestershi 
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The flowers are arranged as a series of bouquets 
n architectural setting. The type of flower is more or 


naterial since the design depends upon the structure 
> and brick, | Plumpton Place, Sussex. 


Fic. 5 
which relates them to the brick walls. 














Fic. 4 Here on the other hand is a design depending 
entirely on the nature of the flowers and the contrast of 
delphiniums against petunias. The latter provide a 
delightful border to the formal path. [Sutton Place, Guildford. 
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Flowers set between walls. Another case of a border edging to flowers 
[North Mimms Park 
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arrangement of flag stones in a haphazard manner is 
‘ther side. It is not often that a path of this nature 1s 


a fecling of untidiness when scen in relation to formal 
[ Lyegrove, Glos. 


Fic. 6 A path where the 
related to flowers encroaching on e€ 
successful, since overgrowth often gives 
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G. 7 Probably the most distinctive feature of an English garden is the long herbaceous border. Nowhere else is found 
lite such a garden decoration, since climate is perfectly suited to its formation. Here is a view of such a border that 
ay well be considered one of the most beautiful of all garden spectacles. Again, the rich profusion of flowers is 

’ architectural setting which cannot, however, withstand the lavishness of the flowers it holds. 
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Fic. 8 Flowers in a less formal arrangement in a setting where the garden gate and 
fence do not destroy the illusion of country. 
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Fic. g The small plant is a difficulty to the landscape architect where he does 
not wish to introduce a rock garden. At the same time, equally great is the problem 
of how to treat a steep slope. Grass is awkward to maintain at such an angle. 
‘This method of rock planting is admirable in overcoming both problems. It is 
so arranged that the flowers are held as though to be seen, like a costermonger 
displaying his wares. [Pollok ffouse, Glasgow. 





Fic. 10 A perfect example of a grass walk and herbaceous borders either side. The 
climax is beautifully arranged and suggestive, and while all the flowers have abandon, 
they are still retained within their architectural setting. [High Glanau, Monmouthshire. 
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11 A traditional way of treating the beds of the enclosed flower-garden was to have 
raised some inches from the ground with the carth held in place by stout planks. Here 
: tradition being carried on with the more permanent matcrial of stone in place of timber. 
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Fic. 12 The planting of flowers in pots has always held a fascination for people 
of any country. Very often, however, a wrong type of flower is put in the wrong 
shaped vase. Here is an example of perfect harmony between the two. 
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Vic. 1g Flowers contained within architecture. It is essential in all garden design that the 
house and its surroundings should be considered as one unit, and that this unit be a junction 
between the formality of architecture and the informality of nature. [Broadlands, Ascot. 
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Jowers in a dry wall. Fic. 9 has shown a way of treating the sloping bank, 
idicates a more customary way of treating a retaining wall. The grass 


1 stone edgings may be noted as being in harmony with the whole design. 
[ Wittingion, Bucks. 
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[Trent Park. 


15 The suitability of garden ornament in relation 


Fic. 
nee. This illustration suggests a design that appears 


importa 
of growth. 


Fic. 16 A_ typical English 
scene with water plants, herba- 
ceous plants, and ramblers, 
united harmoniously. 

[Great Maytham, Kent. 


Fic. 17 Certain flowers have 
such a strong nature that they 
call for settings of their own. 
This row of Madonna lilies is 
beautifully related to the path 
that penetrates them and the 
light pergola overhead. 
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PART TWO 


T oprary 


The clipping of evergreens into decorative shapes is to many people irresistible. This stiff use 
of nature ranges from trim box ‘‘parterre” to the most fantastic shapes imaginable. 


In England the knott garden was one of the earliest forms of garden decoration, and 
modern examples exist in such settings as at Hampton Court Palace. The principle 
of design is the reverse to that of a flower garden. The interest lies in the intricate 
box pattern, the interior of which is filled with varying tones of evergreens like lavender 
and rosemary. This frankly is an architectural design, and the types of pattern 
chosen are similar to contemporary internal decoration. 

While the knott garden in England is mainly of historic interest, topiary 
work has played a considerable part in the decoration of English gardens. 
Encouraged by work in Holland, it has always found favour with those interested 
in formal design, while it has been a butt to those preferring the informal or 
natural design. 

In these days we can consider topiary work from a more detached point of view, 
and see in it a charming addition to even the smallest garden. On the other hand 
it may easily ruin the character of not only the garden but the house as well. Con- 
sideration of topiary work falls into two categories: topiary work that gives a sense of 
interest and achievement, and that which gives a sense of beauty. 

Generally speaking, the shape of the plant will be in some way related to its 
architectural surroundings. Thus we find some of the best examples in village streets 
where a simple conical tree will echo the gables and pitched roofs of adjoining 
cottages. Again, a very simple round-headcd shape will harmonize with a building 
of horizontal lines and plain roof line. If the detail of the house is elaborate, this 
may be cchoed by evergreens cut into elaborate shapes. These should, however, be 
used very sparingly. 

If topiary is used in a garden not as ornament but as something fantastic, some 
astonishing results can be obtained. There is a garden in Warwickshire which 1s 
composed of the Disciples, the Apostles, and the Master all modelled in clipped 
yews on a colossal scale; it is the Sermon on the Mount. 

Another use of nature formalized is that of the individual placing of trees. 
These may often stand in tubs, and if placed in permanent positions should be 
allowed to extend their roots into the soil beneath. They may be clipped to all 
manner of shapes, of which the most common range from the everyday ball to 
the umbrella. It is fashionable in England to have bay trees in tubs, and a wide 
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variety of interest may be obtained by this simple and dignified method of garden 
decoration. It is important, however, to consider the foliage in relation to its sur- 
roundings. If the architectural detail is very refined, then the plant chosen should 
be equally refined. Again, the colour and texture should contrast agreeably with 
the surroundings. 

From this to the placing of flowering shrubs is another step in garden decoration, 
and opens a sphere beyond the scope of this book. 
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Fic. 18 A charming example of topiary intermingled with flowers. The scale of the topiary is 5 
for its setting, and its design is in harmony with the paving. [Hidcot Manor, Glouces. 
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- 19 Topiary used as architectural piers. 
of a new part of a garden and suggest innumerable things to come. 





Fic. 20 A more sombre use of topiary where evergreens are grouped like 


humans round a sundial, watching the time of day 
30 








These herald the approach 
| Port Lympne, Kent. 
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Fic. 21 A curious use of evergreens to define a formal stair penetrating a rock 
garden. While of considcrable interest, the stairs are perhaps too detached from 
their surroundings. In the design of rock gardens the sculptural formation of the 
ground to give the natural effect of rock strata is a primary consideration. "he 
treatment of the steps might be easily related to the rock design, but the idea 


becomes confused when a very formal hedge divides the picture so absolutely. 
{Wittingion, Bucks. 
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Fic. 22 The spice of topiary. he fact that man should desire to clip evergrecns into 
shapes indicates his everlasting wish for the fantastic. "This corkscrew is so unnecessary 
and yet so elegant that while no argument can be made for its position in the middle ofa 
path.-to take it away would be to make the scene commonplace. [Cliveden, Bucks. 
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Fic. 24 Certain trees Iend themselves to pollarding 








BiG 23) enero ei wae ret thrive during the process. It is more customary to 
maintained by the contrast of the receding shapes. ne Me P abc ry 
? H pollarded limes abroad than in England, but this exa 
| Beachamwell Hall. : : : : 
from Gloucestershire shows what a delightful feature 
can be in the English garden. (Hidcot M 
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Fic. 25 The Italians use the box parterre as a pattern laid like a carpet on the ground. F 
unable to grow flowers easily, they concentrated upon elaborate shape. In Englanc 
interest has centred on flowers, and therefore the shapes of the parierres themselves 


remained simple and as a background. 
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Fic. 26 One of the charms of topiary is that it echoes the architecture of the house. 
It is essential, therefore, that the scale and shapes should be related to the building to which 
they belong. The very claborate shapes produced since ‘Tudor times have olten reflected 
rich carvings on the facade. To-day, where it is exceptional to have a carving on the 
exterior of a building and where living is altogether more domestic, over-claborate topiary 
is out of place. ‘This shows a mutual regard between thatched roof and garden. 

[Ftidcot Manor, Gloucestershire. 
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Fic. 27 Contrast of clipped hedges against free-growing roses. 
te, ‘i 
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Fic. 28 A design in hedges which continues particularly closely the 
retaining walls on which they stand. 
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Fic. 2gqQ A perfect relationship between the scale of planting and vase, 
which, in turn, is foiled by the simple surrounding hedge. 
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Fic. 30 A Portuguese court in which the lines of the clipped box echo closely 
the lines of the architecture. 
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PART THREE 


Ornament 


Flowers are always beautiful; this is far from the case with ornaments made by man. Yet 
such ornaments take an everyday part in garden design. 


Tue yards of most garden firms in this country are filled with hundreds of garden 
figures, ranging from bird baths to gnomes and dwarfs. This sculpture is bought 
by a public who extracts a great deal of pleasure from the ideas with which the figure 
is associated. Such sculpture stimulates the literary imagination, but is not so 
successful in its qualities of design. While most people prefer to think that their 
possessions are of good quality, they do not want something that is “highbrow” and 
cannot be understood by anybody other than the artist himself. It is one of the 
purposes of this paragraph to analyse the difference between the garden figure that 
is Of good quality and at the samc time appealing to all, and the garden figure that 
is commonplace and appealing to commonplace instincts. 

There 1s in the court-yard of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence a small garden 
figure struggling with a fish almost equal in size to the boy himself that has been 
reproduced repeatedly. It inspires not only by the charm of its subject, but also by 
the good qualities of its design. In the process of copying, however, the design has 
often become coarsened, and new environments have tendcd to make the figure 
lonely and forlorn. It may justifiably be said that the success of this piece of sculpture 
is very nearly as much due to its beautiful setting as to the quality of design that it 
has in itself. Because a piece of sculpture may look beautiful in a certain position, 
it is far from the case that it may look equally attractive in any position whatsoever. 

It is frequently imagined that the nearer sculpture becomes to the real, the 
bettcr therefore it is as design. This argument, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would show that the finest sculpture in the world is in a wax-work museum. The 
purpose of sculpture is not to convey actual reality, but rather to convey an 7dea, 
and thereby to cause the imagination to work. To assist this idea, art 1s used to mould 
the material into a number of shapes and masses that in themselves excite emotions. 
In good sculpture, the layman will probably never realize that the strength of person- 
ality with which he is impressed is due not so much to the subject matter of the 
sculpture, as to the composition of shapes that les beneath. The group of the boy 
and the fish is nobly modelled, quite apart from whether the subject 1s interesting 
or not. Obviously the combination of the two, good modelling and good poetry, 
will combine to make the perfect garden sculpture. 

These gnomes and things, therefore, are mainly poor design because they aim 
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only for the literary sense, and have not the strength of sculptural modelling 
to enforce their argument upon the human mind. It may be questioned whether 
garden ornament need go further than supplying what most people think they like, 
namely the quaintness or frivolity of the figure at which they are looking; but against 
this it has been proved that good sculpture has the power of refreshing and ennobling 
the mind without the recipient being consciously aware that he is being stimulated. 

Of good sculpture in the garden to-day there are briefly two points of view. 
The one form of sculpture is that which has been used in gardens since the time of 
the Renaissance; and the other that which is known as “‘modern’”’. Both may be 
equally distinguished, but one may be right 1n its setting where the other would be 
disagrceable. 

The whole object and purpose of renaissance gardens and ornament was to 
provide something that gave the utmost delight in the present. We find all subject 
matter is cheerful, and in extreme cases echoes the idea of perpetual youth and 
happiness only. It creates a powerful illusion, and makes the garden not only a 
place of escape from the outside world, but also from the passing of time. Modern 
sculpture sces things from a different aspect; 1t sees materialism, and with its strange 
and forceful shapes which most people not only do not understand but review with 
repulsion, tends to enforce its argument with undue crudeness. This quality of 
modern sculpture need not necessarily be of a lower degree nor less idealistic than 
was that of the age of illusion. Its introduction adds an element which has probably 
never before been present in a garden. Most people to-day are content with the 
mean between the two extreme points of view, of which a number of designs have 
been made. 

As regards material, this will always play an important part not only in rela- 
tion to the design of the sculpture itself, which must express its particular material, 
but also because of suitability of surroundings. White Sicilian marble is out of place 
in England; yet in such a garden as Versailles the white marble statucs appcar 
perfectly to blend with their surroundings. Generally speaking, it may be said that 
the more sophisticated and formal the garden, the more precious may be the material. 
If we contrast marble with stone, we sec that marble can be worked to a finer edge, 
and is therefore more refined and delicate. In the average English garden the 
materials are often obtained from local sources, and sculpture made of an English 
stone is more at home than one from a forcign source. This does not mean that there 
are circumstances where forcign materials may not be in harmony, but care must 
always be exercised that there should be a relation between the materials of 
sculpture and that of its setting. 

Most commercial garden sculpture of the present day 1s of reconstructed stone 
and is made by a different process from its original stone prototype. It is cast instead 
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of carved. The copying of a carved form by casting must inevitably lose much of 
the quality of the original carving. 

It is, however, a perfectly sound method to cast garden ornaments in order 
to make their production commercially possible and accessible to a wide public; 
the point to be avoided is that copying the original stone carved form is poor imita- 
tion, while a new design suitable for standard production may easily be evolved. 
A good example of this 1s an illustration of the prancing lamb in reconstructed stone 
(Fig. 33). Itshould always be remembered, however, that artificial stone can never 
weather to the beautiful mellow quality of stone direct from the quarrics. 

Other materials are bronze, lead, and terracotta, all of which are naturally 
cast rather than carved. Lead particularly is a traditional English material and will 
look suitable in most English gardens. Experiments have been made with copper 
afterwards treated chemically to give quickly the bright green patina that has in the 
past been acquired through time. 

The influence of time on materials raises the great question as to whether a 
garden and its ornaments should look established at the start. There appears every 
reason why the addition of a new garden to an old house might possibly be assisted 
in its suggestion of timc, in order to avoid any clash of ideas, but on the other hand 
there is little reason why a new garden should attempt to give a false impression 
of age. A word of warning, indeed, should be given against over-stressing a false 
quality of age at the first moment of completion, for most certainly time will discover 
the fake and expose it in a very few years. A simple and successful method of 
toning down new stonework and increasing natural weathering 1s, for example, by 
the use of cow-dung, but this should only be used when obviously necessary. The 
finest sentiment in a garden and its ornament is that which is based on an original 
truthful design, where the imagination has begun to make 1s own memories. 

We have already discussed how sculpture can be made or marred by its setting. 
No definite rules can be given for the choice of sculpture for particular settings, 
but certain points can be considered in its relation to surroundings. At the 
end of a long vista, a piece of sculpture may be lost if its background 1s confusing; 
a background of dark formal clipped hedge would be a suitable foil to a white 
ornament.  Ifthere arc a number of ornaments seen in perspective, these ornaments 
will give the effect of punctuating distance and conveying to the mind how long 
might be an otherwise undetermined distance. 

Sculpture in relation to flowers is one of the most difficult of all problems; 
the idea of the presence of flowers is similar to that of sculpture, and unless either 
the one or the other predominates there will be confusion. Sculpture rising clear 
above the flowers is a lovely relationship, and gives the idea of growth. Man 1s 
very gently dominating nature. 
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A plain courtyard is a good setting for a central piece of sculpture, provided 
there is sufficient space to give breadth and dignity. Again, sculpture may be 
duplicated to emphasize certain important places such as gate piers, garden steps, 
and so forth; and as the garden grows more sophisticated either sculpture or similar 
ornament may be used gaily to decorate the tops of walls. 

The placing of sculpture in relation to the cye is more easily studied in practice 
than in theory. In most cases it will look better raised high than on the ground, 
if only because this gives a sense of aloofness and dignity which should be associated 
with a precious object. If too small in scale sculpture becomes childish, and if too 
large in scale becomes heroic and out of keeping in the average garden. 

The same analysis that applies to sculpture applies in a less degree to all other 
ornaments such as vases, bird-baths and sundials. In themselves, however, the latter 
have the qualification that they have a definite purpose to perform, and both their 
design and setting is governed largely by this. It is logical to place a sundial under 
the shade of trees, where a similar picce of sculpture in a similar position would 
be quite suitable. Ornamental vases can be used in exactly the same way as 
sculpture, but it should be clearly decided whether the vase is there as decoration 
in itself or in the more modest capacity of supporting what it contains. 
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Fic. 31 Delight. 








Fic. 32 A inask from a Spanish cortile. 
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Fic. 34 Another 





Kia. 33° A playful figure in cast conerete 
from Germany. 





garden figure in cast concrete. 


[| Sculptor: Waillt Soukop. 





austere garden setting. 


Fic. 36 <A figure suited to a more 


[Sculptor: A. Aing. 
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Wia.37 A more severe sculpture, the 
lines of which are so delicate that the 
setting would have to be equally so. 





Fic. 38 Prancing Lamb, admirably 
suited to pvardens. 
| Sculptor: Harold Dow. 
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Fic. 40 Another delightful garden 
figure. | Phoebe Stables. 
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Fic, 42 Overheard in 
a garden court. 
' [Sculptor: Alan Durst. 
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Fic. 43 A small figure 
in conercte, 

[Scudpior: Willi Soukop, 
Dartington Hall 
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hia. 44 It is impossible to afford 
in a small garden a= specially 
designed figure, but provided the 
design is suitable, cast) conercte 
may produce sculpture of dignity. 
[ Sculptor: 

Malti Souhop, Dartington Halt 


Fic. 45 An ecxample trom old 
Pompcii, possibly more aggressive 
than we should incorporate in our 
gardens to-day. [.Naples Aluseum 
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Fic, 46 Accopy of the figure from the Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence, placed ona suitable base and insympathetic 
surroundings. r 4 





lic. 47 A charming little bird bath, the roughness of Fic. 48 Contrast of elaborate 
which makes it suitable for the less formal parts of the dial and plain base. 
garden. 


Fic. 49 An oil jar charmingly placed in an 
enclosed garden. Here is an example where 
beauty of form alone has prompted the placing 
of a feature that to-day has no purpose 
whatever. | holly Farm, Reading. 


Fic. 50 Ascries of tubs and 
oil jars which should be 
placed with considerable 
care. 
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Fic. 51 Mafy comparatively everyday features in a garden 
can become distinguished by their disposition. ‘This ordinary 
tub and well-designed but simple pump are admirably placed. 

| The Deanery Gardens, Sonning. 
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Fic. 52 This formal classic figure might have been out of place 
were it not for the design of the base, which brings the delicacy 
of the figure into relationship with the surrounding brickwork. 

| The Deanery Gardens, Sonning. 
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Fic. 53 Where a house provides a dignified and restful background it is 
sometimes possible to provide a garden which by itself would seem restless. 


[alpole House, Ghiswick Mall. 
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Fic. 54 A beautiful sundial where architectural form has been inspired by 
the suggestion of support given by the pedestal. [Hampton Court. 
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Fic. 55 Lemon trees in pots have always been one of the great features 
of the Italian garden. Whilc not so suitable for the English climate, they 


May act as inspiration for garden decoration. 
[Villa at Pamphili Doria, Rome. 
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Fic. 56 A fountain figure of St. Francis preaching to the birds in a monastery garden in Germany. 
The figure is in cast bronze and the pool in a form of Portland stone. [ Landscape and Garden. 
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Fic. 58 Prob- 
ably the most celebrated of all garden 


The boy with a fish. 


figrures. [Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. 
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Hic. 57 A well-known and delightful 
Renaissance garden figure. 
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PART FOUR 


Water 


Water is distributed in Persian gardens to suggest refreshment to flowers. In the Italian garden 
ut suggests refreshment to the human being. Water in England does not have to play either part; 
neverthelesss, its use may be one of the most attractive of all garden features. 


Tne first consideration in regard to water is practicability. Unless there is a 
constant supply it is inadvisable to use water in any form whatsoever. Very often 
rain watcr is collected from a roof and run through a pool, but at the period when 
fresh water 1s required the supply fails. Usually it is found too expensive to run 
water from a house supply. 

But these mundane matters settled, water is probably the most exciting of all 
garden ornaments. It 1s full of movement and sparkle and brings life and invigoration 
to its surroundings. The same flow of water may be used to do many different 
things; 1t may run through fountains or down waterfalls or cascades, and may 
finish in a calm reflecting pool. We will start with the design of a pool and work 
upwards towards the more spectacular forms of water uses. 

The pool is principally interesting because of its reflections, and these reflections 
may be of two kinds: either of the sky or of the surroundings. Possibly the most 
imaginative theme of all is where the water reflects the sky and appears to draw the 
sky and the ground together into one harmonious picture. Reflections of natural 
surroundings are quiet and sombrc, and in designing a pool care should be taken 
that to give reflections the water Ievel is of proper height in relation to the eye. In 
theory, depth of water makes no difference to reflections, but in practice the deeper 
the water the more chance the cye has of not penctrating the surface. To give 
reflective valuc to a shallow pool, it is advisable to have a dark bottom. If the water 
level is the same as the surrounding path, or even raised in a tank slightly above, 
the effect is probably more alive than if it is sunk in the ground. 

Apart from reflections, pools are attractive for fish or for water-lilies, but what- 
ever the purpose this should be decided before construction. ‘Thus a pool that is 
of sufficient depth for bathing purposes would be unsuitable for water-lilies. A 
pool that is to be lined with brightly coloured tiles as in Spain would not be suitable 
for water-lilics because of cloudiness of water. 

Surroundings to pools may offer infinite suggestions, from the curved bolection 
mould that continucs a water ripple frozen into stone, to a sequence of steps that 
invites entrance into the water itself. It is often found that a closer relation may be 
obtained between water and its surroundings by breaking the surface into small 
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ripples instead of leaving it as a plain mirror. When the eye observes these against 
the sun the ripples gleam like diamonds. 

To-day a small electric motor may be bought and a fountain installed at a 
relatively small cost, which can be played perpetually for a negligible upkcep. In 
designing a fountain, the one error to be avoided is to suggest that water has been 
economised because it is unavailable. The great quality of water in a garden is 
lusciousness and any sense of poverty of supply is fatal. Otherwise the use of water 
as a fountain suggests an infinite number of things. 

It may be used as single jets coming from different points and interlacing like 
lace-work ina design, or it may appear as one single jet rising and falling with 
volume. Single jets should not be too thin, because although when secn against the 
sun they appear as streaks of light, yet when scen from the opposite direction they 
may almost disappear. A customary type of fountain is the single jet issuing from 
a mask or lion’s mouth, and except that it has become almost commonplace, this is 
one of the most satisfactory of all designs. The lead figure that throws a jet vertically 
into the air is successful as much for the shape of the water as for the way in which 
it causes the splashed surface of the lead to gleam. 

The tendency of the design of fountains in the past has been to follow accepted 
forms of architectural decoration. The present age, however, deals more with reality 
than with illusion, and we have to turn to the Persian garden to understand a form 
of fountain design that is purely functional. In the long rills that distribute the 
water in a Persian garden there are placed at every few intervals small jets with 
their nozzles just above the water. These send up light sprays which are intended 
to keep the surface of the water refreshed and clear of flies. ‘This practically forms 
the whole design of a Persian pool, and round this very simple functional shape 
has been woven the most poctic ideas imaginable. 

In England to-day water is being distributed throughout the garden in a way that 
has not before been possible, and this functional distribution may in time inspire new 
forms of fountain design. Two examples may be cited in the automatic revolving lawn 
sprinkler and the long single pipe with parallel jets used for the spraying of hard courts. 

The Persian rill has been the inspiration of a number of such designs in England, 
which have been more or less perfected by Sir Edwin Lutyens. This is a feature 
which it is inadvisable to use except in a fair sized garden, for it may appear mean and 
look like an open drain. Its width should not be less than three feet or what is un- 
comfortable for the human being to step across. Every now and then in its length 
the width may be narrowed to about two feet to form a reasonable cross step. Even 
more so than with pools it is inadvisable to over-stock a rill with lilies, because these 
tend to impede the movement of the water which is the rill’s first purpose. 

One of the wider uses of water is the ornament it may suggest in the way of 
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surrounding balustrades, or of means of access from one side of the stream to another. 
These features it invariably duplicates by reflection. Stepping stones should be 
considered in relation to the type of design of the pool. If the surroundings are 
natural, the stones across might also be of natural rock as though in fact they were 
the unaffected means for crossing from one side to another. If both sides to the 
pool are architectural then it is logical to make stepping stones across of formal, 
simple shape. The centres of the stepping stones should be a comfortable distance 
apart. If they are too wide they will be dangerous, and if they are too narrow they 
will be ridiculous. 

The possibilities of the uses of water are in fact endless, and the moment it is 
known that water may be used in a garden a greater variety of design presents itself 
than is possible with any ordinary material. And not only the sight of water must 
be considered, but the sound as well. The sound of water can be as cool and refresh- 
ing as even the touch, and it 1s well known that the continued sound of water 1s one 
of the most restful accompaniments to a house. On the other hand, people who have 
travelled abroad andl seen the fountains in the courts of Spain or Portugal or in the 
gardens of Italy should not be mislead into thinking that water is essential in the 
English garden. On a wet day in summer a modern fountain in a small London 
court is a sorry object indecd. 
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Fic. 59 If flowers are the most beautiful materials that fill a garden, water is surely 
the most romantic. The ideas associated with water are so varied that a weeping 
willow standing beside a pool like a great cascade is as consistent as the branches of 
the more homely English trees dipping over the surface to find nourishment. 

{Plum ton Ploce, Sussex, 
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Fic. 60 Stepping stones across a garden rill. Fic. 61 A garden fountain whose shape is inspired by the 


[Plumpton Place, Sussex. movement of water. 
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Fic. 62 A fantasy where the descending steps echo the idea of water cascading cither side of the pool, 
[The Deanery Gardens, Sonning, 
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Fic. 63 A graceful bridge spanning a moat. The structural basis of this 
design is entirely logical and is indeed the origin of its shape. Reflections 
duplicate the shape, and in all cases of bridge design this should be considered. 
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Fic. 64 Another circular pool which gives the character to this 
village garden. (P. 8. B. Harland, Architect. 
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Fic. 65 A perfect combination of strong archi- 
tectural form and delicate incised decoration. 
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Fic. 66 An odd-shaped pool in the angle of a house, laid upon the ground like a tiger skin. 
The presence of this fantasy is emphasised by the sound of dripping water. 

The consideration of how close to a house water should be allowed is one that does not sccm to 
have been agreed in this country. In winter and in rainy periods it makes a dismal feature seen 
from the windows. In addition, unless it is running, water may become unhealthy. But all may he 
forgotten when the sun is sparkling on the surface. [ Architect: Oliver Hill. 
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Fic. 67 Liles in a stone setting. Fic. 68) A pleasant association of ideas ina small garden. 
[Aingcombe, Chipping Gampden. 
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Fic. 6g Close association of flowers and water. It is as though the roughness 
of the surround has been insufficient to prevent water reaching the soil at the 


back, and at a touch from this have sprung flowcrs. 
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Mic. 7a The jets associated with all designs of Persian 
gardens were primarily used to keep the surface of the 
watcr fresh from insects, If this basic idea is forgotten and 


jets are neither so great as to be used for their decorative 


purposes, nor so functional as to be used for utility, they are 
apt to lose character. In this photograph the jets are 
still sufficiently functional to suggest that they are adequate 
to keep disturbed the surface of the water. It is upon this 
idea that their success depends from the point of view of 
design. [Athelhampton, Dorset. 


Fic. 71 Water as a mirror. [House at Beaconsfeld, 
P. S. B. Harland, Architect 
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Mic. 72 A waterside treatment very 
simply made in concrete. Sucha design 
is logical where a retaining wall has to 
be built. The two exterior walls and 
cross-ties make the infilling of no 
structural value, which therefore may 
be soil for planting. As this soil is per- 
manently damp it becomes suitable for 
bog plants. [Plumpton Place, Sussex. 
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Fic. 73 Close asso- 
Clation between water- ar a ad 
e ea * " 
planting and archi- “ee 


tecture. 
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Fic. 74 A fountain based on traditional lines and suited to the locality with which it is associated. 
[| Shutterbrook Park, Maidenhead. 
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Fic. 75 ‘Uhe design of fountains throughout history has always exercised the imagination and 
the ingenuity of the arust. Different periods have taken different points of view and in contrast 
to the severe Persian jet are the glorious structures of the Baroque age in Italy, where the 
sculptural forms were an echo of the movement of water. At Versailles it is said that so great 
was the desire for sculpture and sculptural designs that at one period over a hundred of the 
finest sculptors were employed in the gardens. The enchantment of water is handed down to 
us to-day in making shapes, and this little group must surely rank with some of the most poetic 


fountain designs of the past. 
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Fic. 76 Pools should at no time be over-planted, and the contrast 
between the shapes of water plants and earth plants should, if possible, 
be emphasised. Here the delicate quality of lilies and reeds is 
increased, and both are echoed in the little figure. This figure 


would be out of place in almost any other setting. 
[Addison Lodge, London. 
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Fic. 77 
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Fic. 78 A water mirror showing the value of water almost 
flush with its surroundings. 
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Fic. 79 A strictly formal bathing pool placed primarily for convenience 
but having a decorative value by its reflections drawing the sky into the 
ground. ‘The very simple treatment of the surrounding stone is admirable 
for so unsophisticated a pool. 
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PART FIVE 


Furniture 


Having supplied a garden with the objects for which it was intended, it is now necessary to 
consider comforts in the way ef furniture with which it may be enjoyed. This furniture in 
itself should be part of the scheme of decoration. 


GARDEN furniture may be divided into two categories; the one that is permanent 
and designed for a special position from which it cannot be moved without dis- 
turbing the plan of the garden; and the temporary furniture that can be moved from 
place to place in various positions and is always harmonious with its surroundings. 
Whcereas, however, the scat can fal] into either category, most furniture, suchas the 
table, belongs mainly to the second category. 

The first object ofa scat is invitation. Its position should be such that it should 
attract either because it offers rest at the end of a long walk or because it is so placed 
that its surroundings may give rise to pleasant contemplation. The permanent 
seat should have the suggestion of a background because the human being finds it 
more restful and comforting to have a sense of shelter and to look towards one direc- 
tion only. The scat is a good climax to a garden walk because not only is it inviting 
but its shape 1s a natural architectural feature. Seats may occupy many shapes and 
forms, ranging from the straight seat to that encircling a tree. The seat that is part 
of a scgment of a circle is interesting insomuch as it tends to unite people if on the 
inside of the segment, and to separate them if on the outside. This simple question 
of human relationships suggests that while the permanent garden seat should be sociable 
and hold more than one person, the movable seat can be a single charr. 

The materials for seats require some consideration. While a white marble or 
stone seat may look effective against a background of a dark grecn hedge, it 1s 
certainly cold in reality. Such designs should have either temporary or permanent 
wooden slats covering the marble. The inclination of the seat should be inwards 
rather than outwards for comfort, but care must be taken if the seat is solid that 
water can escape. While the stone or marble seat is suitable for the monumental 
garden, by far the more satisfactory material for the modest garden is timber. The 
particular wood used should be an inspiration for its general shape. It is advisable 
to avoid the idea that the most comfortable shape possible should be evolved in the 
permanent garden seat, for this will give risc to a too sophisticated design. It would, 
in fact, produce the curved park seat; which is admirable for its purpose. In the small 
domestic garden a slight sense of crudeness and discomfort will make the design 
more harmonious with the natural surroundings. It is as though the seat is providing 
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GARDEN ORNAMENT 


the next degree of comfort to that which nature can provide, but not attempting 
to compete with anything within the house itself. 

Tables have occasionally been designed as permanent fixtures in a garden in 
connection with the seat, but in principle this is not always satisfactory. The little 
group of furniture becomes functional rather than contemplative. 

Movable furniture can form some of the most delightful of garden decorations 
in a small area. It is, indeed, possible to imagine a small garden with no other 
ornament whatsoever but this furniture. It may be of brightest colours. Its matcrials 
should be as light as possible to suggest that it can be very easily moved from one 
place to another, and since at night time it is probably moved undcr cover, it may 
be more sophisticated and comfortable in design than the permanent garden form. 
The range of garden seats is wide, and there are many expensive types on the market. 
The ordinary deck chair can be inviting and comfortable, especially if it is of the 
modern self-adjusting type. The canvas can be multi-coloured or of a more modest 
green. Wicker chairs are admirable and very comfortable, but will not stand great 
exposure to rain. For a long time they have been associated with verandahs and 
some of the modern designs are very suitable. Metal furniture can look attractive 
in a garden because of its very slender lincs, but on the other hand is heavy to move. 
From America comes the garden furniture having a table with a glass top which, 
owing to its characteristic of invisibility, becomes absorbed in its setting. 

Not only should furniture be considered in itself, but also the equipment of 
china, trays and so forth, all of which add to the unity of the whole cffect. It is 
clearly illogical to use a delicate sect of china in a rough garden setting, and many 
beautiful forms and shapes of pottery are available which are admirably suitable for 
this purpose. The argument that the whole ensemble be unified, so that chairs, 
furniture, flowers and trees belong to one picture, can be brought to the obvious and 
logical conclusion that the human being himself should be the climax of this picture. 
This has been the case throughout history until the beginning of the last century, 
when for the first time the human being became a discord in his own garden. At the 
present day this is changing rapidly and once again it is becoming pleasant to sce 
people as part of their own garden. 
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A playful scat that contrasts pleasantly with the severe architectural setting. 
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Fig. 81 Here is a seat where desire to per- 


ambulate has given rise to an added 
decoration. 


Fig. 82 


A more sophisticated example. 
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Figs. 83 and 84. Two examples of teak seats, logical in their design, and at the same time 
sympathetic to garden surroundings. [ Designer: Gordon Russell 
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Fic. 85 Metal chairs and tables at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre admirably suited to a garden terrace 
where not required to be continuously moved. [Scoll, Chesterton, & Shepherd, Architects. 
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Fig. 86 Continuous seats placed side by side promote friendliness, 
and can be altered and added to as desired. [Dartington Fall. 
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[Wooley Flole Caves 


a rustic position, 


lig. 87° A rough garden seat suitable for 
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Garden seats well placed in a German Garden. Veitschocheim. 
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Fig. 89 A corner seat, beautifully placed. 
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Fig. go Another metal 
scat of great delicacy and 
charm. 
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Fig. gt A delightful example of a garden seat embedded in protecting yews. 
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Fig. 92 Garden furniture as the climax to a vista. ‘This litle group welcomes the visitor 
to take rest beneath the elm. [Paysdick, Patching, Sussex. 7. C. Shepherd, Architect. 
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Fic. 93 Comfort. A roof garden like half a room. 
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| Decoration. 


Fic. 94 Garden furniture suitable for almost any position. 
[Designed by Christopher Nicholson for Heal. 








| Decoration. 


Fic. 95 Armchair in cane. 
[ Designer: Sybil Colefax. 
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Fic. g6 Steel chair with cord. 
[Designer: Sybil Colefax. 





| Decoration. 


Fic. 97 Elegant ironwork. 
[Designer: Sybil Colefax. 
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Fic. gg Rusticity. 








Fig. roo A seat echoing rock shapes. 
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Fic. 101 Chairs suitable for sumptuous surroundings. | Decoration. 
[Dryad Cane Furniture. 
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PART SIX 


Paths & Steps 


The practical question of access follows. Paths are made solely to reach one point from 
another, and with this qualification their design offers unusual scope. 


Patus are known by architects as “‘lines of circulation” and ifin any plan the layout 
of the paths were extracted and shown as a pattern in itself, this pattern of human 
movement should form a decoration. If the pattern of the paths is ugly, it is fairly 
safe to say that they are not well designed for their purpose. They are the arteries 
of the garden and if a path leads from somewhere to nowhere it will be paralysed. 
Paths as a rule link with themselves so that it is pleasant to perambulate continuously 
about the garden. Alternatively, they may lead directly to a position and finish 
there, provided that there is some strong reason for their termination. 

The widths of paths depend upon the purpose they have to perform, and the 
wrong sized path can throw a garden out of scale. Thus the smallest path might be 
for a single individual about cighteen inches wide and of the type that runs at the 
back of a herbaceous border between flowers and hedge. This path is utilitarian 
and meant for the access of one person only to reach the rear of the beds. To make 
it wider would be unnecessary and by removing the sense of protection given by the 
hedge to the flowers would destroy the harmony of the design. 

The next stage is the modest garden path which should be not less than three 
feet six inches wide, to allow two persons to walk comfortably abreast. For an 
important part of a moderate sized garden, a path that can hold three people 
abreast would not be out of place. When the size grows larger the idea of the enter- 
taining or monumental garden is introduced, where the paths are designed to hold a 
great number of people, and where the garden itself will appear empty between 
periods of entertaining. The width of drives is more or less fixed by common 
practice, but the introduction of the small car into the modest household has pro- 
duced the problem of whether or no there should be a turning space before the 
house. A full turning space would produce a courtyard of gravel that might be 
out of scale, according to our present ideas, with the house. It is also expensive to 
make and keep, and it is probably better to provide suflicient space for comfortable 
backing only. 

Paths are made of building materials such as stone, brick, etc., of gravel, and 
of grass. It is essential that all three should be used in their proper place. Many 
people have a prejudice against gravel, which they associate with the last century. 
It is one of the oldest of English materials, and its golden colour can be one of the 
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most beautiful of all garden decorations. It should be laid to a cambre and not 
flat because the curved surface is a characteristic of its design. The introduction 
of gullies, etc., at times give opportunity for some other treatment than the standard 
form of grid. The edgings to a gravel path should be considered, because unless 
retained, gravel is apt to spread uncomfortably on cither side. 

Grass as a paving material is soft and pleasing upon which to walk. It should 
not, however, be used where the path is narrow because of wear; nor on a principal 
artery, since it cannot be walked upon agreeably in winter or immediately after 
rain in summer. In principle, all the main circulating paths should be of a material 
that dries quickly after rain. The more permanent materials of paths, either stone 
or brick, etc., offer varicty in their actual surface treatment. This is in contrast to 
gravel or grass, where the surface 1s standardized. 

With paving, the stone may be arranged in what is known as crazy paving or 
rectangular lines. The making of crazy paving dates from Roman times and earlier, 
but the accepted tradition goes back no farther than the English country cottage. 
Modern crazy paving is to a certain extent false sentiment, because like the modern 
house of thatch or half timber, its use is based on a past association of ideas. Origin- 
ally crazy paving would be used because the builder of a small cottage could not 
afford other than the cheapest random stone. It was, in fact, a purely logical and 
economic use of material. Often at the present day good quarried stone is broken 
up, and at considerable trouble it 1s jig-sawed into place to give an old-world cffect. 
Possibly it should be called “random” paving and its use restricted to where it is 
more economic than squared paving. 

Squared paving in the formal garden will depend for its success on the quality 
of the paving itself and on the pattern of its arrangement. Stone may be obtained 
from the quarries either self-faced or sawn-faced. Self-faced is rough and uneven, 
while sawn-faced is smooth. A general practice these days is to employ one half 
sawn- and one half self-faced, but providing the stone is of an interesting quality and 
has variations in itself, the sawn-faced will probably be the more agreeable. The 
paticrn should be governed by what is the most economic size of stone to quarry, 
and since in small domestic work this may be from about three feet six inches down- 
wards, a clue is given as to an accepted scale. The joints may be partially haphazard, 
or the stones may be the standard width with continuous straight joints and broken 
cross joints. 

If reconstructed stone is used instead of real stone the process of manufacture 
is different and suggests a standard size throughout as being more economical. 
Thus square slabs with straight joints in both directions show a distinguished 
use of reconstructed stone paving, which might not be so successful with 


real stone. 
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Brick makes an attractive path and is suitable to domestic work, especially 
where stone is unavailable. Owing to the standard shape of a brick, it lends itself 
to a multitude of patterns and decorative work that is impossible in stone. The main 
difficulty with brick paving is liability to flake, and in any case it is better to lay 
it on edge rather than on the flat. 

Brick, tiles and stone have sometimes been successfully combined, and _ this 
will depend upon a satisfactory proportion between all three. In principle, the 
design will almost entircly be based on a sense of pattern, but there are certain definite 
facts that will suggest the proper use of materials. Thus, since stone is harder than 
brick, it 1s logical to use it in most places where it will receive more wear. This may 
be at turns, or it may be that the centre of the path is stone and the edgings 
of brick. 

Ordinary paving is usually laid dry in sand and it is natural that nature will 
force up modest plants in between the interstices. This characteristic of nature 
may be artificially encouraged by special planting, but nothing is so bad as where 
this is over done and the plants encroach over the paving in great masses. This 
again is false sentiment. 

Where ground 1s sloping, ramps and steps are necessary, both of which features 
give opportunity for design. It is advisable to provide ramps in a garden so that 
barrows can reach all parts of the garden in comfort. If the paths are gravel, it is 
logical on a ramp to arrange strips of wood or stone to prevent the rain water washing 
the gravel away. It is also sound to change the material of the ramp altogether and 
make it entirely of stone or other strong substance. A combination of ramp and 
steps has been evolved abroad in the larger gardens that in themselves are an 
original piece of decoration. For the small domestic garden, although barrows are 
now made that can climb steps, a simple alternative to the ramp is the temporary 
wooden block kept conveniently near. 

Steps have been a source of enthusiasm in design ever since man discovered 
that this was the simplest way to get from one level to another. Of their practical 
requircments, the relation of rise to tread is the most obvious. The greater the rise 
the less will be the tread, and vice versa. It has been mathematically evolved that 
a comfortable ratio is that twice the rise plus the tread should equal twenty-four 
inches. This means that if the rise of a step is six inches, the tread 1s twelve inches, 
or if the rise is four inches, the tread will be sixteen inches. In general practice, a 
good average in garden work is for the rise to be five inches and the tread to be four- 
teen inches. The steeper the fall of the ground the more the tendency will be to make 
the rise higher in relation to the tread. On almost all level ground where walking 1s 
easy and gracious, the step should also be casy with low rise in relation to 


the tread. 
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Treads should have an outward fall of about half an inch to throw off rainwater, 
and a nosing will help the comfort of a sharp rise. All stairs within a house have 
nosings, but externally the longer tread makes them less necessary. 

In designing a flight of steps to fill a certain position, it 1s again essential that 
common sense should be the basis. Upon this can afterwards be built all the fantasies 
to which steps are liable. If, for example, a stone path between grass at one level 
is to be connected with a similar path between grass at a lower level, it 1s logical to 
make the steps a straight downward flight. These steps, as with bridges, may be 
slightly narrower than the path owing to the exclusiveness of the material of which 
they are made, but they should never be more than the width of the path. If, however, 
the steps were to connect a stone path between grass and a plain grass lawn at a 
lower level, it would be logical to use a semi-circular or spreading type of step, in 
order that the wear of the grass may be spread over as wide an area as possible. 
Mistakes are often made of reversing this idea of design, and we know such extremes 
as spreading steps which at their extremities lead directly upon a flower-bed. 

Steps have a sense of continuity and may follow the movement of water itself. 
Whether they cascade down a steep gradiant or flow in easy stages, they should never 
be stopped abruptly by bends and turnings. 

The materials of steps depend on their surroundings. Grass steps are inad- 
visable because they cannot stand wear and are difficult to maintain. Possibly 
grass steps are most successful when uscd imaginatively on an excessive scale for 
spectacular effect only. But such a giant’s stairway could not find a place in the 
average small garden. 

The most usual material for steps is stone, which should be laid on concrete. 
The treads may either be solid square blocks, which are dignified, or horizontal slabs 
resting upon vertical risers. The latter will usually produce an overhang or nosing 
with an attractive horizontal shadow. 

Brick steps laid on edge are good, and emphasize the quality of their material. 
Unless a special brick is made, the standard riser can only be four and a half inches, 
and the arris of the brick tends to make too sharp an edge. A combination of materials, 
each being uscd in its logical way is satisfactory. Thus if the treads are of two inch 
stone, the riser may be of brick or tile. If this idea were reversed, and the brick and 
tile be the tread and the riser be of stone, the materials would be wrongly used and 
the effect would be discordant. 
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Fig. 102) An example of random paving which is logical since it uses stones 
of all sizes which may come from the quarry. ‘This is more satisfactory in all 
respects than crazy paving. The introduction of two strips of turf is attractive but 
scarcely practical, and from the point of view of design it is rendered weak by being 
the sarne width as the stone edging to the flowers. 





Fig. 104 This paving is simpler, more informal, and 
again beautifully related to the rugged stone wall beside 
which it runs. 


Fic. 103 A curved walk made possible by the 
use of brick. Paving stones, even on such a wide 
curve, might not have been suitable. 

| Windsor Castle. 
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Fig. 106 Probably the greatest 
factor in the making of paths 1s 
that the path should lead conve- 
niently from one point to another, 
ek and not wander unnecessarily. 

This illustration shows how beau- 

tiful can be a path that pierces 

natural forms in a straight line, 

forming the greatest contrast 


imaginable. 
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lic. 108 A _ fantasy in steps 
which suppresses material and em- 


phasises a sculptural modelling. 
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tair in reinforced concrete. 
| Destgned by Christopher Nicholson for Augustus John. 
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Fic.113 An attractive path of cobbles 
with pebbles on either side. ‘The 
proportion of the parts between the 
buildings is admirable. 
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Fic. 111 Absence of parapet or hand-rail to these steps 
gives them a quality of dignity and spaciousness. 


Fic. 112 A charming flagged path, 
beautifully related to the rustic 
handrail and the planting. 
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Fic. 114 A well-designed detail of =e 
steps. Note the edge of the paving ot 7.2 
stones and their slight overhang * 
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Fic. 115 More rustic steps with 
an ambitious pattern in the fore- 
ground. 
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Fic. 116 A form of ramp and_ steps 
suitable to woodland. 
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Fig. 117 A steep flight of 
solid steps suitable for their 
unsophisticated position. 
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Fic. 118 Another flight with 
projecting nosings burying 
themselves in berberis on 
either side. 
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Fic. 119) A fine architectural 
design of steps, slightly marred by 
foo rustic materials and over- 


growth, 


Fic. 120 A well-propor- 
tioned garden path of 
paving and pebbles suit- 
able for a cottage. 
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ee - Fic. 121 Steps as an approach to a garden door whic 
have escaped from the practical and become a delight 
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Fic. 122 Brick lends itself’ to 
curved shapes more than stone, 
and this example is by no means 
difficult to construct. 
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3.123 Another example of a good architectural 
sign marred by over-planting 
[High Glanau, Avray Tipping. 
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Fic. 124 An unaffected wood- 
land flight that is logical in its 
position. 
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Fic. 125 Grass walks should not be too narrow, —--—— — —- 
. i 
not only on account of wear, but also because 
e 7 . a t r va ow 
grass requires greater sense of width than any ee Fp. ant = 
sfq ! - 
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Fic. 126 Detail of stone work which has been oo Ris 
© get 
built by a mason who knows his work. Much of : 
the great tradition of stone walling in this oe 
country has disappeared and its place has been Ree RS 
e e e e : 4 
taken by what is assumed to be an imitation of . 
the antique wall. Straightforward stone con- ere ee : 
struction, weathered as necessary for protection, i . es 
is the only way to produce good architecture for as ae 
stonework. wee 
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Fic, 127 An admirable use of brickwork in a simple design that none the less is suitable only for that matcrial. 
[Plumpton Place, Sussex. 
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Fic. 128 The sensation of movement is a first consideration in the design of steps. 


[Aingcombe, Chipping Campden. 
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Vic. 129 A dignified and well-designed flight of steps in materials that are sympathetic 


to those of the house. 





Fic. 130 Contrast of broad garden steps and a short flight within the 
architecture of the house. [ Architect: Eric Mendelsohn. 
103 


| Architect: Oliver Hill. 
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hia.1g1 An origi- 
nal treatment of 
an old theme. The 
grass that has heen 
allowed to grow in 
the joints is an echo 
of the sentiment 
that gives rise to 
that in the joints of 
crazy paving. ‘Phe 
pattern of squares 
carrics on the idea 
of the rectangles of 
the flower beds. 


Fic, 132 Good 
paving and_ stone- 
work in a Cotswold 
garden. [Snowshill, 

Gloucestershire 
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Fic. 133 Formal approach to a conercte house. Hardness is given by the 


light standards, which appear to duplicate the part of trees and by their rigidity. 
do not form a contrast to the severe lines of the building. 





Fic. 134 Steps as an extension of the 
house into natural surroundings. 


[Architect: P. S. B. Harland. 
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Fic. 135 Variety of pavings in a roof garden. 


Fic. 136 Design confined 
to reinforced concrete. 


Fic. 137. The introduction 

of grass in this enclosure 

will be a special comfort in 
hot weather. 





PART SEVEN 


Garden Structures 


In giving protection from the sun, wind, and rain, garden structures are a pleasant contribution 
to the general decoration. 


THE first covered garden path was the pleached alley. Trees such as lime, horn- 
beam, or becch, were planted formally cither side and pollarded to make the 
branches interlace. This garden structure is more for protection from the sun than 
the rain, and in winter when there are no Icaves shade is not so urgently required. 
For a pleached alley to become so thick that the sun cannot penetrate at all, is to 
be altogether too gloomy. If the sun penctrates here and there and occasionally 
dapples the path, the idca of coolness will be increased by contrast. 

The pleached alley was really the forerunner of structures built cither of wire 
or timber. The timber uprights gave way in time to more substantia] brick or stone 
piers and so the pergola was evolved. In designing a covered walk it is necessary 
to decide whether the planting is to predominate or whether the architecture. A 
metal pergola, which often takes a bent curved section, is clearly intended to support 
the foliage. So much so that it is sometimes difficult to discern that there is any 
metal structure at all. A similar effect has been obtained by slender wooden forms; 
but even though painted continuously and otherwise well-treated, wooden trellis 
is not sufficiently lasting. 

The substantially built pergola is a continuation of the architecture of the house 
into the surrounding garden. The piers may be built of the same material as that 
of the house, and it may have about it an air of sophistication which 1s mid-way 
between house and garden. Although it is a fantasy only, the whole structure must 
as much as any other part of the garden be built logically. Thus the size of the piers 
must be governed by the weight they have to carry and the structural quality of 
their own material; stone columns will be of less diameter than those of brick. 
The height should give a comfortable space above the head for trailing flowers. 
It should not be such as to lose intimacy between oneself and the ramblers through 
which onc is walking. For reasons of utility, the ground should be of a permanent 
material rather than grass. The arrangement of the cross timbers above should 
be clear and decisive as to their construction. Thus if the main beam spans across 
the path, the timbers resting on this and following the length of the path should be 
considerably lighter; they have nothing but the plants to carry. Alternatively, if the 
main beam runs parallel to the path from pier to pier, then the timbers across the 
path should be the lighter. While again if there are to be still further cross pieces, 
then these should be lightest of all. The mistake is often made of making the timbers 
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more substantial than is required, and while this gives a sense of quality, it tends 
to destroy the grace of the structure. If the final timbers that are to carry the foliage 
are slats only, and these sag under the weight they have to carry, this is probably 
more agreeable than that the final timbers should present a hard, unyielding surface. 

The cross timbers may project slightly beyond the face of the pier, and often 
offer scope for decoration. The ends may be carved, treated with curves, or kept 
simple; but this will depend on the general sophistication of the garden. Where 
the beams rest on the piers there is opportunity for the somewhat special treatment 
known as the “cap”. The top course of bricks may be turned on edge to take the 
maximum weight, with a very slight projection to throw the water clear of the 
remainder of the brick surface below. Or it may mean a change into a harder 
matcrial altogether, such as York stone. However these dctails are designed, the 
truth holds good that if the material is not handled logically the result will be 
unsatisfactory. 

The pergola is an integral part of garden design in most countries of the world. 
In more luscious countries than our own, especially beautiful and romantic forms 
have been evolved, about which vines and other exotic ramblers entwine and hang 
luxuriously. 

Then follows the arbour. This is not quite the summcr house that suggests 
protection from all kinds of elements, but 1s similar to the pergola where protection 
is given by foliage only. It is built on the same principle; and since it is a fixture, 
the furniture beneath may be specially designed for its position. The arbour is a 
pleasant place, and what falls from above is of little account. 

The summer housc is more varied. It can be flexible to move about the garden; 
it may be fixed but revolving to meet the various aspects required at the moment; 
or it may be a permanent feature. Here again, however, differentiation must be 
made between a summer house and a garden house. While being closely mingled 
with the garden, the summer house is primarily intended to give protcction from the 
elements; it should be as open as possible. A garden house, on the other hand, is 
a more substantial structure, and is mainly built as a kind of interior room away 
from those of the house. Ifit is not arranged and used as a room, it is useful for the 
storage of deck chairs and other garden furniture. 

Timber summer houses may be bought ready made, or they may be designed 
to fill a particular position. Like the seats they cover, they should be welcoming, 
and so placed that a pleasant aspect may make it worth a person’s while not only to 
walk there to find repose, but to enjoy a view that is not casily obtainable in any 
other part of the garden. A popular roofing material for the summer house is thatch, 
and from a practical point of view this is efficient. It is cool in summer, and even for 
a summer house 1s warm in winter. Provided it is in a district where thatch 1s easily 
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obtainable, and provided that the thatch is used in a broad and simple manner, there 
is no need necessarily to attach to it any false sentiment. Of all materials, thatch is 
most liable to be perniciously used, since like crazy paving it is associated with a 
romantic past. 

Other roofing materials are shingles, pantiles, or ordinary tiles. Pantiles on a 
small scale are not casy to use because they are cumbersome at the hips. On a 
small building with a pitched roof an ordinary sand-faced hand-made tile is as 
appropriate as any. Slate is a perfectly logical material and may be used on an even 
lower pitch than pantile. No roofing material should be used on a greater or less 
pitch than 1s normally associated with that particular material. 

On a small scale it is reasonable to use a flat roof, and there is no reason why 
this should not be as attractive as any other form. The possibilities of design are 
greater than the pitched roof, because more freedom of plan is given. 

The summer house can cither be open or closed, but with the introduction of 
modern materials the sliding or folding window is now not difficult to obtain. This 
brings the summer house closer in idea to the garden house and makes its use more 
flexible. 

And so the summer house can expand into the many dclightful fantasies which 
are associated with gardens of all periods. There is the Dutch house which 1s placed 
by the side of a road or canal and from which the owner can watch the passers-by 
without himself being seen. There is the “‘gazebo”’ which suggests by its very name 
a distinguished view. There is the garden temple behind whose classic facade lies 
a simple shape and modest garden room. The whole panorama of history goes to 
show how interested the human being has been in making a garden structure free 
from the house; a place he can from time to time visit without that sense of utility 
which always lies behind the design of the house itself. 
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Fic. 138 A second stage in the evolution of the Pergola. 
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139 The first stage in the evolution of the Pergola. 








Fic. 140 A summerhouse as part of a garden wall, 
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In all respects, from the general proportions to the echo of the shape 


Fic. 141 
of the roof in the curves of the balustrade, this example of a garden housc is almost 
[Hidcot Manor, Gloucestershire. 


perfect. 
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Fic. 142 A roofstructure which provides a compartment not dissimilar to a room 


with wide windows and the sky the cciling. (Photo: Miss Maria Parpagliolo 
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Fic. 143 A more functional enclosed walk suggested by the possibilities of metal. 
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Fic. 144 A beautiful example of a more architectural pergola. 


and iris stretch towards each other. 


Fic. 145 An example of the use of the column in a 
comparatively informal garden setting. 
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Fic. 
house and immediate surroundings. 
[Architect: P. S. B. Harland. 


146 A garden music room isolated from the 





Fic. 147. Madonna lilies within a vine-clad pergola. ‘This structure has no architectural pretensions, but being based 
on a framework only forms a natural support for the vines. 
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Iic. 148 Roof structure from abroad. [Photo : Afiss Maria Parpagliolo 
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Fic. 149 <A charming little gar- 
den house, the shape of whose 
roof will before long be echoed in 
the clipped hedges. 
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Fic. 150 A gazebo built solidly of stone. Fic. 151 In contrast, a delicate garden struc- 


ture of timber. 
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Fic. 152 ‘l'wo houses guarding the approach to a formal garden. [fidcot Afanor, Gi 
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Nie. 153) A garden room in timber added to an existing house. “The material calls for a more delicate 
ete ¢ than if built in brick. [ Scott, Ghesteron, & Shepherd, Architects. 
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Fic. 154 A new development of garden structures. 


PART EIGHT 


Walls & Gates 


The lust feature of the garden us that which gives protection from man or beast. This may be 
a wall, hedge, fence, or ditch; and in all cases gates are required at points of penetration. 


THE garden gate is one of the most curiosity provoking of all features: what happens 
on the other side causes the mind to be expectant and excited. The first purpose 
ofa gate is to prevent access. It need not, however, prevent vision, and it is this 
play upon the emotions that is the secret of good gate design. Certain gates in 
important positions are rich and elaborate and often form a climax of the decoration 
of the garden. Even in the small house, the entrance gate to the drive may be some- 
thing of a feature, but unless it is to lose dignity this should be designed principally 
for its proper function. 

We are most concerned, however, with the small domestic gate that either leads 
into the garden from outside or leads from one internal part to another. The most 
impressive gate is that which pierces a high wall, and the two materials of timber 
and metal have proved to be the most suitable. The timber door is intended to 
prevent vision as well as access, but modifications accepted an upper panel through 
which the visitor could be inspected; which in turn has given way to a larger upper 
panel covered with slats through which a tempting view of the garden is given. 
In principle, the more it is acting as a frame to a picture the less claborate should 
be the gate in itself. 

The metal gate should in no way be related to the wooden gate. Its purpose 
is to allow the maximum of vision while preventing access. If it is protecting an 
opening in a high garden wall, the ironwork should be of a similar character to the 
picture of the garden beyond, with which it is involved. Unless it is intended as an 
end to decoration in itself, a gate to a flower garden should lead the eye to things 
more interesting than itself. 

The introduction of cast iron has made possible at a cheaper rate a slightly 
different kind of material to the wrought iron of the eighteenth century. Wrought 
iron can be bent and curved to very delightful shapes, but cast iron is more brittle 
and angular. As it is used commercially, wrought iron shapes are often copied into 
cast iron forms and the original decorative sense becomes coarsened. 

The three main methods of division in garden design are walls, fences and hedges. 
The eightcenth century produced the “ha-ha,” a sunk ditch that gives the impression 
that the boundaries of the garden run unobstructed into the natural surroundings. 

Walls are built of brick and stone, and a varicty from the straight line may be made 
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by means of piers at regular intervals. This is in many cases an economy, because 
the total amount of matcrial involved may be considerably less. Shadows given by 
the projecting picrs break up the plain surface. The serpentine wall was introduced 
not only because its shape makes it stronger than a straight wall, but because the 
recesses become natural sun-traps. There are few serpentine walls existing, but their 
very shape gives an unusual sense of decoration. 

The top of a wall Iends itself easily to decoration because this needs special 
protection. A change of material may be introduced, such as stone coping on brick- 
work, a small pitched roof of tiles, or thatch on white-washed pis¢-de-terre walls. 
All these systems are practical, but they tend to disturb a dignified feature. It is, 
however, in any case advisable that the wall capping should project beyond the 
face to throw water clear; and this will give an intcresting line of shadow. If in 
brickwork, the bricks underneath this capping may be on end to give an additional 
sense of support, thus introducing variety of design. The logical growth of such 
wall protection would evolve the classic cornice already described. 

Walls are sometimes pierced not only for gates, but for windows. Such a 
feature is known as the “‘clairvoyée’’, and is covered with a grill or other feature. 
Its purpose is to give the passer-by a glimpse of the garden, or alternatively from 
within to give a view of what is happening outside. In England it tends to make 
draughts in what might otherwise be a sheltered areca, and to counteract this a 
course plain wooden shutter may be added. 

The tops of walls in more important gardens lend themselves to ornaments 
such as urns, vases, and sculpture; they become enlightened with curves and scrolls. 
This is a monumental design and should not be introduced into the modest garden. 

A more usual division than a wall, owing to cost, is the ordinary wooden or 
metal fence. There are many quite good wooden fences on the market, but one of 
the most attractive is the “‘wattle” fence that is casily obtainable in such counties 
as Sussex. This is not permanent, but 1s useful in giving a sense of enclosure to a 
garden while the surrounding hedge is growing. Some of the wired fencing on the 
market is particularly agreeable in giving a sense of size to the garden and eliminating 
boundaries; from a short distance it is scarcely visible. Care should be taken that 
the posts are not in a different material such as concrete, because these will look 
isolated when the strands that link them together become invisible. 

The hedge is a customary division. In domestic work it is usually of simple 
outline, but it is possible to introduce breaks and different levels which will connect 
with the architecture of the building. This should be done carefully to avoid 
affectation. In more elaborate gardens, just as the tops of walls may be full of 
curves, so the tops of hedges may be clipped into interesting shapes such as continu- 
ous curves, or have occasional clipped topiary work appearing from the main stems. 
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When the ground is sloping, the retaining wall and parapet become a feature. 
It is difficult to state rules as regards the height of a retaining wall, but preferably 
it should be definitely above or below the height of the human being. If it is below, 
then it is of a modest nature and the introduction of a parapet above would tend to 
make the effect trivial. The parapet is intended to prevent people from falling over, 
and if there is not sufficient distance for them to fall without harming themselves, 
better scale is obtained by omitting it altogether. It is, however, possible to introduce 
a low, broad parapct above a low rctaining wall, for this is obviously intended asa seat. 

A retaining wall, however, only becomes a serious proposition when it becomes 
over six feet in height. A parapet should certainly be added. The construction of a 
retaining wall offers a number of problems, and it is a much more substantial 
undertaking than most people realize. If built in solid brick, the thickness of the base 
should be equal to about one-third of the total height of earth that it has to retain. 
Weep holes must be introduced at regular intervals along the bottom to ensure that 
water can drain away and not add to the pressure at the back. If the wall is built 
dry, the depth at the base would have to be considerably thicker. It is usual to 
introduce a Jean or “‘batter”’, which not only tends to soften the line of the wall, but 
helps the structural side very considerably. 

The dry wall has come to be used as an architectural setting for many types of 
small plants that would otherwise find no place except in a rock garden. These are 
best planted while the wall is in course of construction, and their roots should extend 
into the soil at the back as well as into that between the joints. In solidly built walls 
the same effect may be obtained by leaving occasional earth pockets, but owing to 
the formality of the wall it is advisable that these pockets are not scattered indis- 
criminately about the surface, but rather placed at regular intervals. 
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Fig. 156 A charming garden gate whose use might be criticised by the lowness of the wall on either side of the piers. 
Harmony 1s increased by the continuation of the line of the wall through those of the gate itself. 
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Tic. 157 A low retaining wall not suffi- 
ciently high to have a balustrade to prevent 
people falling over, but planted for safety’s 
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Fic. 158 A metal gate that gives a sense 
of seclusion, but does not prevent visibility. 
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Fic. 159 A beautiful little entrance gate leading 
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160 A typical traditional entrance to an English country house. 
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to the most remote and mysterious approach in England. 


[Douglas House, Petersham. 
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Mic. 161 In designing the combination 
of rails and solid brick wall, care should he 
taken that cither one or the other pre- 
dominates. This example is well-pro- 
portioned, and as in Fig. 156 the design of 
the gate continues that of the fence on 
either side. 





Fic. 162 A more rural entrance where the heavy gate is 
suited to its stone setting. 
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Fic. 163 A perfect combination of the elegance of iron- 
work with the solidity of stone. The beauty of this gate is 
such that it is a climax in Itself, but none the less invitation 
is given by the pictured scene beyond. 
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Nic. 164 A garden wall giving protection against the outside world. ‘I'he door has mystery 
and adventure to anyone leaving the precincts, [Allington Castle, Rent. 
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Fic. 165 A modern design in ironwork. 
[Designer : Russell Page. 
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Hic. 166 An admirable garden gate in wrought-iron. 
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Fic. 167 The harmony of small plants in relation to a solid 


stone wall. 
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Fic. 168 Another example of the garden gate which when closed continues to Ve 
an inviting glimpse of what lies within. 
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Fic. 169 Small plants in a dry wall 
which do not detract from the funda- 
mental idea of strength. 





Fic. 170 Pl 
a buttress 


ants that before long will coniuse with the idea of strength associated with 
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Fic. 173 Another interpretation of the idea of bars where the gate breaks the entrance walls, 
However elegant a gate, it must never lose a sense of protection, (ambay Island. 
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‘The ultimate charm of a garden will depend upon imagination and illusion. 
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Fig. 175 Interesting treatment of a wall opening and adjoining brickwork with horizontal structural emphasis. 
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Fics. 176, 177, 178 Examples of various forms 
of wrought ironwork in relation to brickwork 
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[Packwood House, Warwickshire. 


PART NINE 
Epilogue 


It has been said that history teaches us that we have nothing to learn from history. 
At the same time it is interesting to everyone to review the position in which we stand 
to-day as regards both the past and the future. Disassociated as it is from the ordinary 
necessitics of existence, garden design is as much the echo of contemporary events as 
any other form of art; ornaments and decoration reflect their period. We will now 
explore into the past, examine the present, and take a brief voyage into the future. 

The English garden has been influenced strongly by the Italian garden, existing 
examples of which are among the earliest of their kind in Europe. The Italian 
garden being made mainly of three materials only, evergreen, stone, and water, more 
concentration was given to architectural form and ornament. The ornament of the 
Italian Renaissance was evolved from that of ancient Rome, and later developed 
by the French and Austrian garden upon a very much grander scale. Whereas the 
Itahan garden 1s pleasant for the use of one or two persons as well as for many, the 
French garden comes to life only when it is completely filled. This peculiarity is 
reflected in the comparative designs of garden ornament, especially in that of 
fountains. In Italy, fountains during the baroque age came to be inspired by the 
movement of water itself, and this influence or zdea was sufficiently strong to permeate 
architectural decoration. Thus we find that the architectural design of a fountain 
follows wavy forms. In France, on the other hand, it is the movement of men and 
women who give the inspiration; and the shapes of fountain jets echo not those of 
nature, but those of contemporary dress. 

The Englishman has always considered his garden more from the point of view 
of domestic use than for entertainment. In France, the nobles were centralized in 
Paris and the great gardens adjoin the capital. In England, the nobility has been 
spread among more people and over most of the countryside. Their buildings are 
modest and generally of local materials, and instead of endeavouring to dominate 
the country they are generally dominated by it. Owing mainly to climatic conditions, 
the flower in the English garden has played a primary part, and has helped to exclude 
the rich ornaments from abroad. 

The first English gardens were built in enclosed courtyards, at the centre of 
which might be some special ornament. Soon the walls were thrown down and the 
gardens expanded. The Italian influence began first to be felt about the end of the 
sixteenth century, and it is from that time that much bastard ornament dates. 
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However beautiful many of the Elizabethan and Jacobean gardens are, we cannot 
disguise the fact that an analysis of the ornament will show that as pure design they 
are far below contemporary garden work. Yet all gardens of this period have a charm 
which is due both to history and to the materials of which they were made. 

The foreign influence became so strong by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that the Englishman began to grow restless over the formality of the accepted 
principles of design. The history of the Avenue in England is now that of garden 
design. It began to dominate everywhere, and the fashion of unlimited numbers 
and lengths produced some astonishing results. Yet the Englishman has never 
desired the avenue immoderately, and the time came when he reacted violently. 
This reaction produced what is known as the English School of Landscape Gardening. 
No longer was the garden the expansion of the house into nature round about, but 
rather the house set isolated in nature idealized. The English park was probably the 
greatest production of English design and its influence came to be felt over the world. 
Its principles accepted the undulating ground and round-headed trees of the land- 
scape as a picture in which matters of utility were excluded. A logical development, 
for instance, was the attempt to hide the approach drive by covering it with moss. 
From this period dates all forms of garden design in which nature predominates, 
such as the rock garden, glades, dells, water gardens, and so forth. Ornament plays 
a part which is different from that played in the formal garden. 

Owing to the idealistic nature of the design, no ornament associated with the 
everyday life of the human being could be allowed. We find, for examplc, that the 
small Greek temple became a familiar feature because it was associated with the 
legends of ancient Greece. It was an idea of the imagination, and an illusion. So 
“the small ornament that 1s introduced 1s the same. If sculpture, it is idealistic, possibly 
suggestive of myths which have been formed about nature; or if a vase, this must be 
far removed from anything practical, and like Keat’s urn, live on for ever. 

The crror is often made to-day of trying to trap this illusion in a small enclosed 
area, This has precisely the opposite effect of what is required and produces a sense 
of imprisonment rather than freedom. In principle there should be no suggestion of 
boundaries round the free or natural garden. 

In the last century, the English garden designer came to recognize the magnifi- 
cent sense of what is known as the “spacial proportions” that underlay the Italian 
garden, and enjoyed too the rich shapes of the Italian “‘parterre’’. This ‘‘parterre”’ 
takes a very similar place to the English flower garden, and is composed of low, 
clipped box only. To the English mind it is remarkable that the Italian should have 
been satisfied with clipped box in place of flowers, but the design possessed a quality 
that the flower bed was unable to provide. This was “form’’, for the box “‘parterre”’ 
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was designed with sumptuous architectural shapes, these shapes giving a sensual 
delight and satisfaction to the eye. In between the box were coloured pebbles. We 
can imagine the nineteenth-century designer looking at these shapes and saying to 
himself: “The Italian cannot grow flowers and falls back on pebbles to fill his design. 
Now I will do better and introduce the medley of flowers into the shapes of the rich 
Italian pattern”. Thereby came about what is known as carpet bedding. The dislike 
of the modern Englishman to the carpet bedding of the last century is not only 
because people dislike most decorative designs made by the age immediately pre- 
ceding their own, but also because it is, in fact, bad design. The Italian “parterre”’ 
is elaborate form and simple matcrial; the English flower-bed is simple form and 
claborate material. The two cannot be mixed. 

The distribution of money at the present day has led to a great change in the 
making of the English garden. No longer is it possible for the individual to create 
and maintain the vast gardens of the past, and instead, apart from a few exceptions, the 
garden of to-day is that for a person of modest income. If he is wise, he will not 
attempt to copy the great gardens he has seen but will endeavour to design one no 
less dignified because of its small dimensions. It cannot always be said that the 
designs of the small gardens behind a row of London suburban houses are particularly 
distinguished in themselves, but nowhere else in the world can any town produce 
such a vast scrics of gardens so consistently maintained. 

These gardens are generally overladen with flowers, and sometimes grass 1s laid 
out in positions in which it finds it difficult to exist. In addition, if there is a small 
space left, extra ornaments are added and the place becomes mean in scale. Yet the 
conglomerate effect of the group of gardens is something of which to be proud. 

The larger country garden will be designed in precisely the same way as the 
house is built. If it is of local materials, then the garden will carry on the tradition 
of the English garden growing out of the landscape. If, on the other hand, the house 
is what is described as ‘‘of modern design” the garden will be something different from 
what has yet been considered. This is the junction between the past and the future. 

The conservative Englishman may look with alarm at many modern houses 
that are appearing in the English landscape. To him, ifhe is a true countryman, they 
represent all that is worst in modern civilization. They arc of ruthless material, stream- 
lined, and have none of the structural sense with which he has been accustomed. 

It is true that he dislikes the house not because it is something new, but because 
it represcnts a coming form of socicty with which he has nothing in common. Briefly, 
up to the present time the owner as well as the house grew out of the landscape; from 
the present time onwards it seems that the house, like the urban person to whom it 
belongs, has taken flight from the city and landed as a foreigner in the landscape. 
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The garden, that old form of unity between man and nature’s work, continues to 
perform its original function, but in a different sense. The garden becomes an anchor 
which holds this strange structure to the ground. Thus we find in modern design the 
tendency to send out feelers in the way of very formal flower-boxes, etc., made of the 
same uncompromising materials as the house. The owner has chosen a lovely spot 
on which to place his home, and there is in many cases no need of a link between the 
house and its natural surroundings. The house is frankly a foreigner, but like many 
buildings of old its presence should enhance rather than mar the landscape. 

This point of view appears to be related entirely to the present day, but it finds 
an echo in the rules of the English School of Landscape Gardening, laid down by 
Humphrcy Repton. He asked that the formal mansion should be surrounded by the 
minimum of formality, which might consist of a terrace only, and thereafter this 
oasis of formality would be surrounded by natural park. The terrace alone fastened 
the building to its surroundings. 

So strong is the fecling of many designers of the detachment of the modern house 
with its building materials of glass, steel, or reinforced concrete brought from afar, 
that over Europe there is a curious fecling of the house being too sensitive to land 
firmly on the ground. This is reflected in the idea of the house on stilts, the under- 
side being used for a car garage and other negative purposes. The extreme case of 
this was the house designed by Le Corbusicr upon one stilt only. 

The garden ornament inspired by this outlook will naturally be something quite 
different from that to which we are accustomed. Thus the pergola with its massive 
piers and timber cross-beams gives way to the slender steel supports, which are of 
adequate size only to do their work. The planting and maintenance of flowers are 
reduced to a scientific system, which in turn calls for stiffer forms of arrangement. 

Garden design is more conservative than house design, and in this stage of 
transition from one age to another it is often found that an old-fashioned garden is 
designed for a modern house. Thus we see crazy paved paths wandering about a 
functional, direct building. This promotes a sense of uncasiness. It seems to be logical 
to carry the idea of pure function into any work that has been clearly and obviously 
done by man. One would say that he who designed crazy paving round an ultra- 
modern building feared the harshness of his work, and was affecting a compromise. 

Possibly in the future we shall come to live in great blocks of buildings where our 
only garden will be the balcony; however small the area there is still room for original 
design in the way of flowers or other accessories. A further development will be the 
roof garden. Owing to the conservative point of view in relation to garden design, the 
first roof gardens were designed on similar principles to those that were laid out on 
the ground. A similar idea makes the interior of an atlantic liner a Louis XV palace. 
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The summits of American sky-scrapers are becoming suggestive of new forms of 
garden design with which we are totally unaccustomed. These may produce some- 
thing as equally wonderful as anything in history. Thus the top of the new Radio 
City in New York in its first design was laid out with elaborate gardens, with water- 
falls and cascades and planting which was not dissimilar to some examples of Italian 
and French renaissance. As the work progresses, these designs become slowly 
altered until they fall in more with the wonder of their position. If we visualize for a 
moment the new landscape opened up by these gardens in the sky, we sce that in- 
stead of surrounding walls and trees, there is the sky, the clouds, and birds. We can 
only dream of water mirrors and shapes of ornament associated with a landscape a 
thousand feet above the ground. 

Town planners have visualized the cities of the future as great towers in which 
ten thousand people may be housed. These towers will be set wide apart, and will 
contain communities having all the normal requirements of a moderate-sized town. 
Owing to the concentration within a small ground area, the ground between the 
towcrs will be laid out as national parks capable of absorbing unlimited numbers of 
people. In these parks will be recreation centres as well as pleasure gardens. 

This is the theory of the town planners, but in practice there is one aspect of 
human necds so strong as to demand recognition. Since Time first began, mankind 
has been in constant contact with the soil. This expresses itself in love of flowers and 
the actual feel of the soil underfoot. If man is detached from this permanently to 
become a being without roots, the balance of nature may be upset and a rcaction 
caused so violent as to destroy the accepted fabric of civilization. 
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Fic. 179 Progress : in tapestry. 


